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(a, Common Adder. 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


SNAKES. 


Or genuine snakes, for we exclude the slowworm, 
our island contains only two indigenous species, neither 
of which are to be found in Ireland: these two snakes, 
with the slowworm, and two species of lizard, consti- 
tute the sum total of our British Reptilia; and two 
species of frogs, two species of toads, and three of 
water-newts compose our limited catalogue of Am- 
phibia. Of British terrestrial Mammalia, excluding 
domesticated species, we have about thirty-five or 
thirty-six species, of which fourteen or fifteen are bats. 
Of birds we have about two hundred and eighty-nine 
or two hundred and ninety species. Such are our sta- 
tistics with respect to the terrestrial Vertebrata of our 
island. The paucity of our Reptilia, when we turn to 
the warmer regions of the globe, where they are not 
only specifically numerous, but where many of the 
species abound in incredible multitudes, is very re- 
markable: our latitudes are not congenial to the cold- 
blooded terrestrial Vertebrata; many, perhaps, will 
endure colder winters than ours, but they look for a 
hotter summer ; most, however, luxuriate in the inter- 
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tropical regions, the lands of the sun, and there attain 
to the maximum of their development. 

Fearlessly does the truant schoolboy wander through 
the gloomy depths of our woods, and wade through 
bog or morass in search of birds’-nests and their 
painted eggs; fearlessly does he swim the river: no 
ferocious beast of prey is lurking in ambush; no ter- 
rible boa prepares to make the fatal spring; no cobra 
rears its broad expanded hood, and, with gleaming 
eyes and opened jaws, hisses threats of destruction. 
From these dreaded ministers of death our island is 
free; the timid, indeed, may startle at the harmless 
snake as it rustles through the grass eager to escape 
observation, or recoil from the more sluggish viper 
sunning itself on the sandy heath, and -? os to 
inflict the slightest injury if unmolested. These, in 
fact, are the only terrors of our woodlands or our 
waste-lands ; and what are they, compared with the 
serpent scourges of hotter climates, formidable from 
their strength and magnitude, or from the intense 
virulence of their poison? The common or ringed 
snake (Natrix torquata) is a beautiful and harmless 
creature, and may be readily tamed. It is abundant 
in low moist woods, damp meadows, and hedge-rows, 
especially in the neighbourhood of water, to which it 
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delights to resort, and in and around which ils 
favourite food, the frog, is always to be procured. It 
often frequents gardens, attracted by the warmth of 
hotbeds and heaps of manure, in which the females 
deposit their eggs; for the same reason, as we can per- 
sonally testify, snakes often frequent the sides and 
bases of limekilns composed of large rough masses-of 
stone and turf, forming a thick mound, between the 
crevices of which they habitually conceal themselves. 
We well know a limekila of this kind, in regular use, 
near the banks of a canal, in Staffordshire, where these 
reptiles abound; we have seen them making their 
way towards it from the adjacent meadows; have 
chased them on it, and procured from between the fis- 
sures numbers of the parchment-like envelopes of 
their eggs after the young had been hatched. It is 
very probable that occasionally an incautious snake 
Jost its life by falling into the mouth of the kiln among 
the burning lime. White, in his ‘ History of Selborne,’ 
complains that snakes lay chains of eggs every summer 
in his melon-beds, in spite of all that can be done to 
prevent them: the eggs, he adds, do not hatch till the 
spring following ; hence it follows that where they are 
not laid in such places as manure heaps, or in the cre- 
vices of limekilns, as above noticed, and so subjected 
to what may be termed artificial heat regularly kept 
up, they have to undergo the natural cold of our 
winter. In all cases most probably they are so secured 
as to be defended against severe frost. Mr. Bell 
merely states that the snake deposits its eggs a consi- 
derable time before the young ones are hatched, leav- 
ing them to be vivified and developed by the heat of 
the sun or a dung-heap. The eggs are invested with 
a membrane, and are eighteen or twenty in number, 
connected together, by a glutinous matter, in a long 
string or chain. 

The snake swims well and very gracefully, with the 
head arched above the surface, and, as we have wit- 
nessed, it can remain a considerable time below. It is 
probable that snakes pursue frogs and water-shrews in 
this element ; but they also delight in it, for we have 
watched them swimming about without any apparent 
object beyond the pleasure of the bath; we have also 
known them take to the water in order to escape when 
chased : on one occasion we suddenly surprised a large 
dark-coloured female basking on the edge of a large 
pond or sheet of water in Cheshire ; on endeavouring 
to seize her, she plunged instantaneously into it, and 
swam directly across to the opposite side, where the 
bank was high and shoo and there entered a 
hole, apparently the burrow of a water-rat. In this 
fondness for water the snake differs from the blind- 
worm, which avoids it, and from the viper, which pre- 
fers dry localities, seldom if ever voluntarily attempt- 
ing to swim. 

The snake is very voracious, and pursues its prey 
with great determination. It feeds on mice, nestling 
birds, and frogs, especially the latter, of which it is a 
great destroyer. We have several times seen snakes 
in the act of cualiowing a frog, their jaws forced asun- 
der, their neck swollen, and so absorbed in their 
laborious efforts to engulf their prey, aljl the while 
alive, that they have made no attempt to escape. In 
taking the frog, the snake generally seizes one of the 
hind-legs, and first draws it in, then the whole body, 

ortion after portion, till the whole disappears. This 
indrawing of the prey is not an act of simple suction, 
but is connected with the mechanism of the jaws, of 
which the bones are distinct, being united together 
aud to the cranium only by elastic ligaments. This 
plan ensures the necessary dilation of the mouth, for 
the prey swallowed generally exceeds the circumfer- 
ence of the snake; and next, allows the opposite side 
of each jaw, above and below, the power of inde- 
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pendent motion: the upper jaw on each side has two 
rows of sharp teeth; the lower jaw has one row. The 
process is as follows:—The frog being seized, the 
snake advances as far as possible the corresponding 
branches of the upper and lower jaw of one side, fixing 
the teeth into the skin of the victim; this done, and a 
secure hold taken, it advances the branches of the 
opposite side, and so on alternately till the whole is 
gradually forced into the gullet, stretched almost to 
bursting. The poor frog is swallowed alive, and has 
been distinctly heard to utter its peculiar cry of dis- 
tress some minutes after having been swallowed: this 
piteous cry it utters when chased by the snake, of 
which it has an instinctive terror ; when fairly scized, 
however, it gives itself up to its fate, and seldom 
attempts to struggle. Mr. Bell relates a curious cir- 
cumstance of two snakes seizing one the hind-leg, the 
other the fore-leg of the same frog, and continuing 
their inroads upon the victim till their upper jaws 
met, and they bit each other in turn. After one or 
two such accidents, the most powerful of the snakes 
commenced shaking the other, which still had hold of 
the frog, with great violence from side to side. Ina 
short time the other returned the attack, and this was 
repeated till the one which had the slightest hold was 
regularly shaken off, when the victor swallowed his 
prey in quiet. The contest being over, a frog given 
to the unsuccessful combatant was immediately seized 
and swallowed, In taking birds, lizards, &c., the 
snake swallows them head foremost. After gorging 
its food it becomes lethargic, and continues in a state 
of inaction till the whole is digested, when it seeks a 
fresh supply. 
(To be continued.) 





MARSHES. 


Marsuss are those places, of greater or less extent on 
the earth’s surface, where the soil is almost constantly 
soaked with water. The swamp, the bog, the fen, and 
the morass, are so many different names for the same 
thing, or modifications which have not yet been defined. 
Whether marshes be considered with regard to their 
advantages or disadvantages, they are equally interest- 
ing, and are objects that call for the attention of indi- 
viduals and sometimes of states. The advantages which 
they offer are of limited extent, and may be divided 
into spontaneous and artificial. The former consist in 
the natural productions which are furnished by some of 
them, of which peat is unquestionably the most impor. 
tant. Some furnish iron-ore in considerable quantity, 
and, though generally of a bad kind, it is sometimes 
very good, and worked with advantage, as in Siberia; 
others supply aquatic game in abundance, which is 
a great resource to the neighbouring inhabitants, 
either for consumption or as an article of commerce 
(the marshes of Tuscany); others again abound in ecls 
and other fish; and some, as those of the Sadne in 
France, and those of Poland, are valuable for the 
myriads of leeches which they furnish, and which are 
sent to distant parts. The soil itself, dug up from the 
marshes, which is called bog-earth, and the upper 
surface of the peat-bogs, burnt or unburnt, are in 
many cases considered an excellent manure, and em- 
ployed as such. The reeds, rushes, willows, &c., which 
grow so abundantly in certain marshy lands, are in 
many places objects of considerable importance. The 
artificial advantages to which marshes may be turned 
are confined chiefly to the cultivation of rice, where 
climate and other circumstances are favourable to 
the growth of this grain. The disadvantages of 
marshes are great: they are in | rom g fatal to health, 
and agriculture suffers by the loss of a]! the marshy 
land. That health is materially injured by the pesti- 
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lential air of marshes is evident from the fact that the 
ordinary mean Jength of life in their neighbourhocd is 

very low. Cattle are also great sufferers from the-in- 
fluence of marshy grounds. The engineer Rauch says, 

“Marshes are the ulcers of the earth, which blur the 
fair face of nature, where all should be beauty; and 
from these infectious sores the languor of death extends 
far and wide over all that should live and flourish :” 
but the details of their baleful influence are nowhere 
more strikingly set forth than in the prize essay on this 
subject, by M. Ramel of Paris. Nevertheless all 
marshes are not equally prejudicial to health; but in- 
dependent of their different degrees of insalubrity, 

marshes present other distinguishing features. The 
climate, the nature of the soil, and the vegetation, are 
all so many circumstances which vary the appearance 

and character of marshes. The quantity of water is 
also very different; in some cases it is hardly visible, 

while in others, at least in certain seasons, the marsh 

presents the aspect of a multitude of stagnant pools 
covered with aquatic birds, This is the case with many 

of the Tuscan marshes, which are moreover remarkable 

for their floating islands, which sometimes wnite and 

cover a large surface: these islands have little solidity, 

and, eventually sinking, become in time converted into 

peat: some of these marshes gain in extent, while the 

soil of others gradually rises, and the marsh disappears, 

Reeds are particularly abundant in the Tuscan mirshes, 

and they are applied to a great number of useful pur- 

poses. The quality of the marsh-water also differs: 

thns, in some of the marshes of South Carolina, in the 

United States, it is salt, as likewise at Rochelle, Roch- 

fort, &c. in France. In other places it is sulphurcous, 

as is the case with the marshes of Mesopotamia ; in 

many it is ferruginous, as in Siberia, where the marshes 
are strongly impregnated with sulphate of iron from 

the vitriolic springs which flow into them. The trees 

which are found imbedded in these marshes are so 

thoroughly impregnated with oxide of iron, that they 

supply an ore of excellent quality, furnishing a metal 

free from the defect of brittleness so common to the 

iron of most other bog-ores. In some cases the water 

of the marsh exhales an intolerable smell of sulphuretted 

hydrogen, arising from the decomposition of the sul- 

phate of magnesia, or Epsom salt, which is continually 

forming on their banks. 

In cold countries, marshes freeze, but seldom become 
dry ; in warm countries, on the contrary, the marshes 
are often dry, and such can never form peat. As to 
the vegetation of marshes, it is either composed of 
reeds, rushes, algee, graminez, or mosses, of which the 
sphagnum palustre is the most common in peat-bogs. 
Brushwood of various kinds, and willows and alders, 
are also common in marshy grounds. Marshes are 
found in all kinds of situations; in continents and 
in islands—on the margin of the sea, as well as 
in the interior of the land—on the slopes and even 
on the summits of mountains, as well as in the 
plains. Most countries have thein in greater or less 
abundance, but it has been remarked that they are less 
common in Asia and in Africa (as far as the latter is 
known) than in Europe, and that they are more abun- 
dant in America than elsewhere. In this latter part 
of the world almost all the plains are wet and abound 
in marshes; they are exeeedingly common in the 
northern countries of the globe, particularly in the flat 
parts bordering on the sea, where the Jand is low and 
the subsoil clay. Here the rain and snow-water accu- 
mulate, and remain for want of sufficient evaporation 
to carry them off. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the existing 
marshes: we may, however, observe that in Italy there 
are the Tuscan and the celebrated Pontine marshes, 
which are of great extent; in France there are about ; 
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1,500,000 arpens, or French acres, of marshes, some of 
great surface, as that of Montoire near the mouth of 
the Loire, which has been worked for its peat for up- 
wards of five hundred years, and gives constant em- 
ployment to eight thousand persons. Ireland contains 
about three million acres of marsh; the marsh or bog 
of Allen alone contains three hundred thousand acres, 
and there are others very extensive. England has 
many marshes, particularly in Lincolnshire, Somerset- 
shire, Kent, and Cambridgeshire ; Chester, Hunting- 
donshire, Lancashire, and Stafford have extensive 
marshes, some of which contain embedded trees. Scot- 
Jand is much diversified with marshy ground, as in 
Peebleshire, Ayrshire, Stirlingshire, Kinross, &c. As 
for Holland, the whole country is properly a drained 
marsh, and it still contains some extensive bogs which 
furnish peat. All the space along the coast from Hol- 
land to Denmark is little better than a succession of 
marsh and sand. Russia in Europe has marshes of 
vast extent, as those at the source of the Don, along 
the river Pripitz, and round the sea of Azoff, as also in 
Finland and the Baltic Provinces, in Lithuania and 
Poland. The eastern part of Prussia abounds in 
swamps. Norway and Sweden have some bogs, but 
littlein proportion to their territory. In Bessarabia, in 
Turkey, and all along the Jower Danube, there are ex- 
tensive marshes covered with reeds. In Hungary the 
marshes are estimated at two million arpens. Swit- 
zerland has some considerable swampy patches, many 
of which are on the slopes of the mountains and in the 
higher valleys. In Spainand Portugal there aresome 
extensive marshes ; indeed, they are more or less scat- 
tered all over Europe. 

Asia has its marshes and swamps, but they are Jess 
common than in Europe, if we except the northern 
portion, where they are in great number and very ex- 
tensive, as between the lower Ob and the Yenisei, and 
between this last river and the Lena. There is between 
the little Tanguska and the Yenise¥ the marsh called Lis, 
equal in extent to the great lake Ladoga, suspended as it 
were in the midst of rocky hills. The province of 
Okhotsk has many swampy forests. A large part of 
China is naturally swampy, but it is to a great extent 
drained by the numerous canals which intersect the 
country. Tonquin has many marshes, and the penin- 
sula of Malacca contains many of great extent. In 
India the province of Oude has some extensive marshes 
covered with reeds, the retreat of great herds of wild 
buffaloes. The mouths of the greater part of the rivers 
of India are marshy, and large swamps are sometimes 
found along their course, as is the case with the Padder. 
In the northern provinces there are many savannahs, 
or wet meadows. There are swamps along the 
Euphrates, and those of Mesopotamia are bitter, sul- 
»yhureous, and salt. In Persia the province of Ghilan, 
in other respects fertile and beautiful, is very unwhole- 
some on account of its marshes and marshy forests. 
Mazenderan has also many swamps. The eastern side 
of the lake Aral is marshy. Thesteppes of the Kirghis 
abound in salt marshesand pools. The Asiatic islands, 
that is, all those that are of any extent, contain marshes ; 
thus part of the coast of Sumatra is covered with ex- 
tensive marshes, which have caused it to receive the 
name of “the pestiferous coast ;” the reeds are gigantic 
bamboos, and a continual fog hangs over the aquatic 
soil. Batavia, Samarang, and other places in the 
island of Java are reputed to be so unwholesome, in 
consequence of the stagnant waters and pestilential 
marshes, that the island has been named the grave of 
Europeans. The Philippine Islands have a great many 
peat-bogs. New Holland has much marshy ground 
along the coast, and immense swamps have been seen 
inland 

As for Africa, ils interior is too little known to 
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enable us to speak with any certainty of its marshes; 
but the southern part, according to Barrow, has many 
and extensive swamps covered with reeds and saline 
plants. Some of the rivers on the east are marshy at 
their embouchures, which is also the case with the 
Quorra. Madagascar contains marshes, in which the 
singular Ravenala (wraniu speciosa), a kind of palm, 
grows, remarkable for the size and disposition of its 
leaves, which are similar to those of the banana, and 
are employed by the natives as table-cloths, napkins, 
plates, dishes, and spoons. 

America contains immense marshes. In the frigid 
zone of the New World, as far as known, fog-enveloped 
marshes have been found. To the westward, in Rus- 
sian America, the land lying between the coast and the 
mountains is a slip of black swampy soil; some of the 
marshy grounds are on the slopes of the mountains, 
and retain the water like a sponge; their verdure 
(being covered with moss of various kinds) gives them 
the appearance of firm land, but in endeavouring to 
pass them the traveller sinks up to the waist. On the 
opposite or east coast of America we find Newfound- 
land intersected by marshes and morasses. Lower 
Canada has neither marshes nor stagnant water, but 
the rivers are muddy. To the south of the great lakes 
of North America, and as far south as Mexico, the 
United States contain a great number of marshes, and 
some of them of great extent. The low lands of 
Mexico also contain many swamps. The former in- 
tendencia of Vera Cruz is principally occupied with 
marshes and sands. South } ghpee se contains a great 
abundance of extensive marshes, as on the upper 
Apure, an affluent of the Orinoco; and the delta of 
the latter river is one vast swamp. The region which 
extends between the Andes and the Pacific has little 
marshy ground, if we except Chaco, where there are 
many swampy valleys; but, on the other hand, the im- 
mense plains which occupy the whole interior of the 
continent, from the mountains of Caracas on the north 
to the Straits of Magalhaens on the south, contain a 
great number of extensive marshes. All the immense 
basin of the Amazon is covered with swamps and 
wet land, and marshy forests. To the south of the 
Campos Parexis, the provinces of Moxos and Chiquitos 
contain extensive marshes; in the latter particularly 
there is the great lake or marsh of Xarayes. This 
marsh is temporary, however, being dry a great part of 
the year, and then covered with the corn-flag (gladio- 
lus) and other iride@. The province of Chaco is also 
full of marshes, as well as that of Cordova, in which 
are the swamp of Los Porongos, the Mar-chiquito, &c. 
In La Plata there is the great marsh of Ybera, formed 
by the infiltrations of the Parana. At the north-west 
extremity of the Pampa of Buenos Ayres is the great 
reedy marsh called Los Canaverales, and along the 
whole course of the Rio Mendoza, and between that 
river and the foot of the Cordilleras there are exten- 
sive marshes. They also exist on the ma part of 
Rio Negro. In short, we may say that all the immense 
region of the Pampas, or plains of South America, 
contains marshes. Brazil has many swampy woods; 
and in ascending the coast we find the great island of 
Marajo at the embouchure of the Amazons, a consider- 
able tract of which is a marsh, formed in part by the 
deposit from the water of the river, and in part by the 
sands of the sea. Farther north again the whole coast 
of French Guyana is a swamp. 

This enumeration of the known marshes and swamps, 
though comprehensive, is, however, far from being com- 
plete. Very large portions of the earth’s surface re- 
main still unexplored, and physical geography is yet 
too modern a science to have attracted the attention of 
travellers to the correction and completion of its details. 
Nevertheless it is certain that the extent of marshy 
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ground is very great; and probably it was formerly 
much greater, for a multitude of natural circumstances 
have greatly diminished them, and are still effacing 
them by degrees. On the other hand, colonization, and 
the consequent increase of population in the newly 
settled places, cause the clearing of forests and the 
draining of marshes to go on rapidly. There is no 
doubt but that in proportion as the swamps are dried 
up the source of many diseases will be got rid of ; but 
again, it may be doubtful whether the increased drought 
occasioned by so vast a reduction of evaporating sur- 
face may not engender other diseases equally fatal with 
those which now spring from the superabundance of 
swampy ground ; and it is possible that even absolute 
sterility may result, in some cases, from imprudent 
drainage.—From the Penny Cyclopedia. 
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Rome in the Sixth Century.—It was towards the close of this 
interval that Belisarius felt a desire to visit and survey with his 
own eyes the ruins of a place that had been the theatre of so much 
grandeur and renown ; and with this view he sallied forth from the 
pi at the head of a strong squadron of his guards. A 
marble wilderness extended on every side as far as the eye could 
reach, strewed with the ruins of Vitruvian villas, temples, and 
aqueducts ; the waste water of the latter had filled all the valleys 
and overflowed the low grounds of the Campagna, converting into 
marshes and mantling pools those regions which erewhile had 
abounded with all the delights of the Hesperides. The thorough- 
fares of the nations were silent and lonely as the double line of 
tombs through which they passed. The towers and inscriptions 
over the gates had been torn down, and their bronze portals 
carried off in the plunder-train of the barbarian. The rock-built 
walls of Rome lay low; and the tramp of their war-horses was 
muffled by the grass, as Belisarius and his troops rode under a 
succession of dismantled arches, down towards the Forum, along 
the “Sacred Way.” The fox looked out from the casements of 
the Palatine, arid barked sharply at the intruders as they rode on ; 
wolves prowled through the vacant streets, or littered in the 
palace halls; wild dogs hunted in packs, through the great cir- 
cus, through the baths, along the Campus Martius, and on to the 
gardens of Sallust and Maecenas, through the promenades of the 
Suburra. Outlandish beasts—as if escaped from the ny 
and keeps of the amphitheatres—lay sleeping and enjoying them- 
selves in the sunshine of the porticoes, or tore one another to pieces, 
as the factions had done of old, around the rostrum and in the 
assembly-place of the people; others growled and snarled, and 
gloated over the unburied carcasses and whitening skeletons of the 
dead. Ravens and vultures desisted from feeding their san- 
guinary nestlings to hoot the warriors as they wound slowly among 
the prostrate columns and entablatures of temples that encum- 
bered the ascent to the Capitol, or, starting from their perching- 
places on trophy and triumphal arch, hovered and flapped their 
sable wings above the plumage of their helmets. Once more the 
Roman eagle soars above the Tarpeian tower—that eyry from 
whence, for a thousand years, it had flown forth to carnage ; and the 
martial bugle makes the field of Mars resound again. But instead 
of the warlike response of legions—clamouring to be led against 
the Samnite or the Parthian—there broke out a hideous medley 
of yells and howling, yelp, bark, and roar, outtopped by the shrill 
cries of ill-omened birds startled from their roosts in the sanctu- 
ary recesses, and from the niches and comices of the Senate-house. 
The warriors listened for some human sound. In vain they 
listened, and listened again. There was the Palatine, the Forum, 
the Capitol, the Campus Martius, and the Tiber flowing under 
the beauteous summer-sky beneath the Tarpeian cliff; but the 
Legions, the Emperors, the Senate, and the Roman People, where 
were they ?—Rome as it was under Paganism, and as it became 
under the Popes. 





Education in Iceland.—In the island of Iceland there is no 
such thing to be found as a manor woman—not decidedly 
deficient in mental capacity—who cannot read and write well, 
while the greater part of all classes of the inhabitants have 
mastered several of the higher branches of education, including 
a knowledge of modern languages and an acquaintance with 
classical literature.—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. iii, 
sec, vii., Moral Progress. 
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(The Skeliigs.—From an origina Sketch.) 


THE SKELLIGS. 

Tue Great Skellig is probably one of the most extra- 
ordinary objects which the love and research for sub- 
limity and adventure has still left amongst the lesser 
known of British Islands. 

It rises out of the Atlantic a mighty pinnacle, nearly 
a thousand feet high, as sharp as an Alpine aiguille, 
and as elegant and beautiful in form as can well be 
conceived. It stands about ten miles out to sea, off the 
south-west coast of Kerry, sufficiently far out in the 
Atlantic to encounter its waves in their wildest mood, 
before they have been checked by the shallows and 
other influences which waves usually experience 
before they finally break upon a line of shore. It is 
the extreme western piece of British land. The ac- 
companying sketch was taken on approaching it, and 
its sister isle, the Lesser Skellig, when at a distance of 
about three miles. Upon a near approach it seems 
hardly possible to find footing on its steep and riven 
sides. The Janding is at all times difficult and uncer- 
tain, and, indeed, except in very calm weather, quite 
impracticable. The first impression on touching the 
base of this lofty pyramid, rising so grandly out of the 
world of waters, is impressive. The solitary and fear- 
ful grandeur of this mighty rock, lifting itself up in 
naked majesty, as if the peak of some vast submarine 
mountain, cannot but penetrate every mind with a feel- 
ing of deep sublimity. It is a schistose rock, the strata 
nearly vertical. Amongst the crevices there is a small 
but luxuriant vegetation. A spinach grows wild, of 
a particularly pleasant flavour when cooked. The sea- 





plantain is also luxuriant, and the common _navelwort. 
Even this spot has had its inhabitants. About one- 
third up, on a little platform, there is a cluster of 
domed cells, or “kills,” built and inhabited by monks 
so early, according to Geraldus Cambrensis, as the 
sixth re. The Annals of Innisfallen mention an 
abbot of Skellig who died in 885. The rugged nature 
of the place, though no doubt the original inducement 
to the settlement, afterwards occasioned its abandon- 
ment, and it is believed that the cells have not been 
regularly inhabited since the ninth century. These 
curious specimens of architecture, built precisely in 
the shape of an ordinary bee-hive, are probably as per- 
fect now as when they were built. The stone exhibits 
no sign of disintegration, nor is any appearance of set- 
tlement or alteration of structure to be traced. The 
were evidently constructed, without mortar, of rou 
slaty stones of a very imperishable nature, and so laid 
together as to exclude both wind and rain. In later 
centuries pilgrimages by penitents to these cells have 
not been unfrequent. The greatest penance consists in 
climbing to the very top of the Peak, called the Spit, 
which, to look at it from below, one would think could 
never be attempted. Its first inhabitants were not im- 
probably amongst the most enlightened of the dark 
ages, its inhabitants now are enlighteners not of moral 
and mental, but of physical darkness. For ages this 
coast had proved the grave of thousands, and the wrecks 
which annually strewed its shores, forming in great 
part the wealth of its inhabitants, called loudly for 
some beacon to warn the mariner. The Trinity Board 
of Ireland, in the year 1826, at enormous cost, erected 
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two lighthouses on the west side of the Peak. Two 
light-keepers and their families now live upon the rock ; 
one of these had not been ashore, as he expressed it, for 
five years, severai of his children never. These lights 
are the first seen by vessels coming across the Atlantic. 
The light-keepers state that they never have frost, and 
that snow rarely falls and never lies, and their oil 
never thickens. The temperature of this whole coast 
is singularly mild and equable, the thermometer, it ap- 
pears, having never been lower for several years than 
28° Fahrenheit nor higher than 73°. This mildness 
may be owing to the influence of a branch from the 
Gulf-Stream, which appears to set upon this coast. The 
light-keepers are supplied with provisions by boats 
from the harbour of Valencia, thirty-six miles from 
Killarney. Often, especially in winter, they are long 
without any communication. Any one wishing to see 
the Skellig may get a boat at Valencia, but it would be 
necessary to wait for a fit day; there is, however, fine 
eoast scenery, and several objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood, on which a few days might be well 
spent, and there is a comfortable little hotel withal on 
the island of Valencia. To be on the Skellig during 
one of those tremendous storms which visit this coast 
would be one of the finest things imaginable. To wit- 
ness the breaking and foaming of the Atlantic waves 
after rolling and gathering strength for thousands of 
miles over a deep sea, charging the base of the pyra- 
mid with a fury inconceivable, dashing their spray 
several hundred feet high, would be enough to satisfy 
the deepest longings for the terrible and sublime. 

During these storms the light-keepers affirm that it 
is dangerous to stand at a lower level than a hundred 
and seventy feet above the sea, A smith’s anvil of 
great weight was washed away at a height of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet during the erection of the buildings. 
The Lesser Skellig is known to naturalists as one of the 
six breeding-stations of the Gannet, or Solan Goose. 
These birds are never known to touch on the Greater 
Skellig, nor on any part of the coast, confining them- 
selves exclusively to their own ere The plumage 
of the adult bird is of a peculiarly brilliant white, the 
points of the wings being black. The sharp pointed 
rocks of this island render it more difficult to effect 
a landing here, and it has never been inhabited. 





AMERICA DISCOVERED IN THE TENTH 
CENTURY. 


Ir has been stated that the earliest claim to the honour 
of discovering this interesting portion of the globe is 
that which has been given by Snorro Sturlonides, in his 
* Chronicle of Olaus,’ published at Stockholm in 1697. 
He states that those enterprising navigators, the Nor- 
wegians, planted a colony in Iceland as early as the 
year 874, and established some settlers on ‘the coast of 
Greenland in 982, when they are represented as having 
proceeded towards the west, and, finding a more in- 
viting coast, on which were some grape-vines, and in 
the interior some pleasant valleys shaded with wood, 
they gave it the name of Vinland, and settled some 
colonists there. 

This statement has been considered as founded on 
rumours, and so much involved in the obscurity of the 
past, as to render the authenticity of the facts ex- 
tremely doubtful. ‘ But the publication, in 1838, of the 
work entitled ‘ Antiquitates Americane,’ by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
wherein Professor C. C. Ratn has given in Danish, 
with a Latin translation, the contents of many of the 
old Gothic MSS. preserved in the archives of Den- 
mark, has put the matter beyond a doubt. 

This great work presents a host of striking facts 
which prove beyond a doubt that America was disco- 
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vered by the Northmen in the year 986, and was re- 
peatedly visited by them during the two succeeding 
centuries, The nautical and astronomical notices, pre- 
served in some of the ancient writings, are of the 
greatest importance in fixing the positions and lati- 
tudes of the places named. The identity of Vineland 
with Massachusetts and Rhode Island is fully esta- 
blished. 

It appears from the narratives in this interesting 
work (of which a detailed abstract was given in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ whence 
the following sketch is taken), that, in the spring 
of a.p. 986, Eric the Red, with his household, in 
which, amongst others, were his three sons, Leif, 
Thorwald, and Thorstein, and also a natural daughter 
named Freydisa, emigrated from Iceland to Greenland, 
where they formed a settlement. Among those who 
accompanied him was Heriulf Bardson, whose son 
Biarne happened at this time to be on a trading voyage 
to Norway. Eric established himself at Brattalid in 
Eriesfiord, and Heriulf Bardson settled at Heriulfsnes. 

When Biarne returned to Eyrar in Iceland, and 
found that his father had departed, he determined 
upon spending the following winter with him, as he 
had done the preceding ones, although he and all his 
people were entirely ignorant of the navigation of the 
Greenland Sea. To this determination the original 
discovery of America appears to be owing. 

They commenced their voyage ; fogs and northerly 
winds arose, and for many days they were driven they 
knew not whither. .At length they descried a land 
without mountains, overgrown with wood, and present- 
ing many gentle elevations ; but as it did not correspond 
with the descriptions which they had received of 
Greenland, they left it to the larboard, and pursued 
their course for two days, when they came to another 
land, which was flat and overgrown with wood. They 
again stood out to sea, and, after three days’ sailing 
with a south-west wind, perceived a third land, which 
Biarne discovered to be an island; but as it did not 
present an inviting aspect, being mountainous and 
covered with glaciers, he did not go on shore, but bore 
away with the same wind, and, after four days’ sailing, 
arrived at Heriulfsnes in Greenland. This was in the 
summer of 986. 

About eight years after this Biarne went on a visit 
to Eric, Earl of Norway, and related to him his voyage, 
with an account of the strange lands he had disco- 
vered. Biarne’s description of the coasts was very 
accurate, but he was much blamed for not having 
made himself better acquainted with the country. 

In Greenland his voyage had excited much interest, 
and, on his return, a voyage of discovery was pro- 
jected. 

Among those whose curiosity had been excited by 
the discovery of the unknown lands, was Leif, one of 
the sons of Eric the Red. This enterprising navigator 
purchased Biarne’s ship, and, having manned it with a 
crew of thirty-five men, set sail in quest of strange 
lands, in the year 1000. The first Jand they made was 
that which Biarne had seen last. Here they went on 
shore; not a blade of grass was to be seen, but every- 
where mountains of icc, and between these and the 
shore one barren plain of slate (hella). This country 
not appearing to possess any good qualities, they called 
it Helluland, and put to sea again. This was the land 
which Biarne had discovered to be an island, and was 
doubtless Newfoundland, which in modern descrip- 
tions is said partly to consist of naked rocky flats where 
pot even a shrub can grow, and therefore called 
Barrens; thus corresponding to the island of Hellu- 
land first discovered by Biarne. The next land they 
came to, and where they went on shore, was level, 
covered with woods, and characterized by cliffs of white 
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sand and a Jow coast: they called it Markland (Wood- 
land). This country, south-west of Helluland, and dis- 
tant from it about three days’ sail, is Nova Scotia, of 
which the descriptions given by later writers answers 
completely to that given by the ancient Northmen of 
Markland. Leif left this country, and, after two days’ 
sailing with a north-east wind, came to an island east- 
ward of the mainland. They sailed westward, and 
went on shore at a place where a river issued from a 
lake and flowed into the sea. Here they first raised 
some log-huts, but when they had determined upon 
passing the winter there, they built commodious houses, 
which were afterwards called Leifsbudir (Leif’s booths). 
Leif then divided his people into two companies, which 
were alternately to be employed in guarding the 
houses and in making short excursions. He gave 
them special instructions not to go farther than would 
admit of their return on the same evening. It hap- 
pened one day that one of his followers, a German 
named Tyrker, was missing. Leif, with a small party, 
went out to seek him, but they soon met him return- 
ing. He informed them that he had not been far, but 
had discovered vines and grapes, with which he was 
well acquainted, having been born in a country where 
vines grew. They had now two employments—hewing 
of timber for loading the ship, and collecting grapes, 
with which they filled the long-boat. Leif named the 
country Vinland (Vineland), and in the spring de- 
parted thence for Greenland. 

The country thus named Vineland, and which. is 
proved to be identical with Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, naturally became the theme of much conversa- 
tion in Greenland; and Leif’s brother, Thorwald, 
thinking it had not been sufficiently explored, was de- 
sirous of making a voyage thither, with a view to more 
extensive researches. In pursuance of this object he 
borrowed Leif’s ship, and, having received his instruc- 
tions and advice, set sail in the year 1002. They 
reached Vineland at Leifsbooths, and spent the winter 
there. In the spring of 1003 Thorwald equipped the 
ship’s long-boat with a party of his followers for the 
purpose of making a voyage of discovery southwards. 
They found the country extremely beautiful, but 
without any appearance of men having been there 
before them, except on an island to the westward, 
where they discovered a wooden shed. They did not 
return to their companions at Leifsbooths until autumn. 

In the summer of 1004 Thorwald left a party at 
Leifsbooths, and steering his course first eastward and 
then northward, passed a.remarkable headland en- 
closing a bay. They called it Kialarnes (Keelcape) 
from its resemblance to the keel of their ship. This 
promontory, which modern geographers have some- 
times likened to a horn and sometimes to a sickle, is 
Cape Cod. They sailed along the eastern coast into 
one of the nearest firths, until they arrived at a pro- 
montory entirely overgrown with wood, where they all 
landed. Thorwald was so much pleased with this spot, 
that he exclaimed to his companions, “ Here it is 
beautiful, and here I should like well to fix my dwell- 
ing.” He little thought that, instead of being his 
dwelling, it was so soon to be his burial-place. As 
they were preparing to go on board, they descried on 
the sandy beach three hillocks, which, on a near 
approach, were found to be three canoes, and under 
cach three Skrellings (Esquimaux). A fight ensued: 
eight of the Skrellings were killed ; the ninth escaped 
with hiscanoe. Afterwards a numerous party rushed 
upon them from the interior of the bay, and discharged 
arrows atthem. Thorwald and his party endeavoured 
to shield themselves by raising little screens on the 
ship’s side, and the Skrellings at length retired, but 
not till Thorwald had received a wound under the arm 





from an arrow. Finding the wound to be mortal, he 
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said to his followers, “ I now advise you to prepare for 
your departure as soon as possible, but me ye shall 
bring to the promontory where I thought it good tg 
dwell; it may be that it was a prophetic word which 
fell from my mouth about my abiding there for a 
season: there shall ye bury me, and plant a cross at 
my head and also at my fect, and call the place Kross- 
anes (Crossness) in all time coming.” He died, and 
they buried him as he had directed. _ (Krossanes is, in 
all probability, Gurnet Point.) After this they rejoined 
their companions at Leifsbooths, where they spent the 
winter; but in the spring of 1005 set sail for Green- 
land to communicate to Leif the fate of his brother. 
When the circumstance of the death and burial of 
Thorwald was made known in Greenland, Thorstein, 
Eric’s third son, determined on making a voyage to 
Vineland to fetch his brother’s body. He equipped the 
same ship, and was accompanied by his wife Gudrida : 
but his design was frustrated ; for, after having been 
tossed about and driven they knew not whither during 
the whole summer, they landed in the western settle- 
ments of Greenland, where Thorstein shortly after 
died. In the spring Gudrida returned to Ericstiord. 
This unsuccessful expedition was soon after followed 
by another, on a larger scale than any of the preceding 
ones; for it happened that, in the summer of 1006, 
two ships arrived from Iceland, the one commanded 
by Thorfinn Karlsefne, a wealthy and powerful man, of 
illustrious birth; the other by Biarne Grimolfson. 
Thorfinn was accompanied by Snorre Thorbradson, 
and Biarne by Thorhall Gamlason. At this time a 
festival was held at Brattalid, on which occasion the 
Vineland voyage was the leading topic of conversation, 
and Thorfinn, being captivated by Gudrida, asked and 
obtained the consent of ss brother-in-law, Leif, to their 
union, which took place in the course of the winter. 
On the celebration of these nuptials the Vineland 
voyage was again the subject of discussion, and 
Karlsefne was prevailed on, by his wife Gudrida and 
others, to prosecute a voyage thither and plant a 
colony. Accordingly three ships were fitted out, and 
all kinds of livoateck taken on board. The first ship 
was commanded by Thorfinn Karlsefne and Snorre 
Thorbradson, the second by Biarne Grimolfson and 
Thorhall Gamlason, and the third by Thorward, who 
had married Freydisa, the natural daughter of Eric 
the Red. They mustered one hundred and sixty men, 
and, being furnished with what was necessary for the 
occasion, departed in the spring of 1007. After touch- 
ing at Helluland and Markland, they came to Kial- 
arnes (the Nauset of the Indians), where the trackless 
deserts, long beaches, and sands so much excited their 
wonder, that they called them Furdustrandir (Wonder 
Strands). They passed these, and came to a firth 
which ran far into the country, and which they called 
Straumfiérdr (Stream firth) On the shore of this 
firth they landed: the country was beautiful, and they 
made preparations for a winter residence ; but Thor- 
hall wished to go im quest of Vineland in a north 
direction. Karlsefne, however, decided on going to 
the south-west. Thorhall, therefore, with eight men, 
quitted them, and was driven by westerly gales to the 
coast of Ireland, where, according to some accounts, 
they were taken and made slaves. Karlsefne and 
those that remained with him, in al] one hundred and 
fifty-one men, sailed in a southerly direction till they 
entered a river which fell into the sea from a lake, 
They steered into this lake, and called the place Hép, 
which, in Icelandic, signifies a bay, or the land border- 
ing on such a bay. Here they landed, and found 
wheat growing wild on the low grounds, and on the 
rising lands grape-vines. To this oe Mount Hope’s 
Bay corresponds; and it was at this Hop that Leifs- 
booths were situated. Above this, and most probably 
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on the beautifully situated elevation afterwards called 
by the Indians Mont Haup, Karlsefne and his compa- 

ions erected their dwellings and passed the winter. 
One morning, in the beginning of 1008, they perceived 
They had no snow, and the cattle fed in the open fields. 
a number of canoes coming from the south-west past 
the cape. Karlsefne exhibited friendly signals by 
holding up a white shield, and the natives, a sallow- 
coloured and ill-looking race, drew nigh, and com- 
menced bartering furs and squirrel-skins for pieces of 
red cloth, and afterwards for milk-soup. 

Whilst this traffic was proceeding, a bull, which 
Thorfinn had brought with him, came out of the wood 
and bellowed loudly. This terrified the Skrellings ; 
they rushed to their canoes, and rowed away. About 
this time Gudrida gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Snorre. At the commencement of the 
following winter the Skrellings appeared again in 
much greater numbers, and menaced hostility by loud 


ellin They advanced—a battle took place: the 
krellings war-slings, and a galling discharge of 
missiles fell upon the land; one, enormously large, fell 
with a crash that filled the Northmen with dismay, and 


they fled into the woods. Freydisa, the wife of r- 
ward, a bold and artful woman, upon perceiving the 
retreat of her countrymen, called to them, and re- 
proached them with their cowardice, saying, if she had 
a weapon she would defend herself better than any of 
them. She followed them, as quickly as the advanced 
state of her pregnancy would admit of, into the wood, 
where she saw the dead body of Snorre Thorbradson ; 
a flat stone was sticking in his head, and his drawn 
sword was lying by his side. This she seized, and by 
her frantic gestures so terrified the Skrellings, that 
they in turn fled to their canoes and rowed away. 
Thorfinn and his people now rallied ; they came up to 
her and praised her courage: but they become con- 
vinced that they could not continue in the country 
without being in constant alarm from the powerful 
hostility of the natives, and therefore determined upon 
returning to their own country. They freighted their 
ships, sailed eastward, and came to Straumfiord, where 
they d the third winter; Karlsefne’s son Snorre 
being then three wre old. : 

At Markland they met with five Skrellings, two of 
which (boys) they caught and carried away with them. 
These children, after they had been taught the Norse 
language, informed them that the Skrellings were 
ruled by chieftains (kings), that there were no houses 
in the country, but that the people dwelled in holes 
and caves. Karisefne, after having gone in quest of 
Thorhall, pursued his voyage to Greenland, and arrived 
at Ericsfiord in 1011. 

The next voyage was undertaken at the instigation 
of the artful Freydisa, who prevailed on two brothers, 
commanders of a ship from Iceland, to make a voyage 
to Vineland, and share equally with her in all the 
profits. To this the brothers, Helge and Finnboge, 
assented, and a mutual agreement was entered into 
that each party should have thirty-five able-bodied 
men on board their ship; but Freydisa concealed five 
additional men, whom ae took with her. They reached 
Leifsbooths in 1012, where they remained during the 
winter. But the deceitful conduct of Freydisa caused 
an estrangement between the parties, and she at length 
succeeded, by subtlety and artifice, in persuading her 
husband to effect the murder of the two brothers and 
their followers. After this atrocious act they returned 
to Greenland in the spring of 1013. 

At this time Thorfinn Karlsefne was waiting for a 
fair wind to sail for Norway. His ship was laden with 
a more valuable cargo than was ever before known to 
leave Greenland. When the wind was favourable, he 
sailed to Norway, and sold his goods. The next year 
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he proceeded to Iceland, and in the year following, 
1015, purchased the Glaumboe estate, where he resided 
during the remainder of his life. Snorre, his Ame- 
rican-born son, also dwelled and ended his days there. 

Among the numerous and illustrious descendants of 
Karlsefne was the learned bishop Thorlak Runolfson, 
born in 1085, of Snorre’s daughter Halfrida, who was 

robably the original compiler of the account of the 
oregoing voyages. After these many voyages were 
undertaken, and the last piece of information pre- 
served in the ancient MSS. relates to a voyage, in the 
ear 1347, from Greenland to Markland, undertaken 
for the purpose of bringing home timber and other sup- 
plies. On her voyage homeward the ship was driven 
out of her course, and arrived, with loss of anchors, at 
Straumfiord, in the west of Iceland. From the 
accounts of this voyage, written by a contemporary 
nine years after the event, it appears that the inter- 
course between Greenland and America Proper had 
been maintained to so late a date as 1347; for it is ex- 
pressly stated that the ship went to Markland, which 
must have been thus mentioned as a country still 
known and visited in those days. 

Thus it appears that, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the ancient Northmen discovered a great 
extent of the eastern coasts of North America, and 
made frequent visits to Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island ; and that, during the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing, the intercourse was never entirely broken off. 
As confirmatory of these statements, Dr. J. V. C 
Smith, of Boston, has since sent an account of a re- 
markable rough stone cemetery, discovered about fifty 
years ago in Rainford Island, in the bay of Boston, 
which contained a skeleton and a sword-hilt of iron. 
Dr. Smith argues that, as the body could not have been 
that of a native Indian nor of a settler posterior to the 
re-discovery, it was most probably that of one of the 
early Scandinavians. Dr. Webb, of Providence, has 
also furnished an account of a skeleton found near 
Troy, Massachusetts, on or near which were a bronze 
breast-plate, bronze tubes belonging to a belt, &c., 
none of which appear to be of Indian or of a compara- 
tively modern Sevepen manufacture. 





Shooting Rapids on the Coppermine —From Sir John Frank 
lin’s description of the lower part of the Coppermine, we antici- 
wet a day of dangers and excitement ; nor were we disappointed. 
‘ranklin made his descent on the 15th of July, when the river 
had fallen to its summer level ; but we were swept down by the 
spring flood, now at its very height. The swollen and tumultuous 
stream was still strewed withdoose ice. The day was bright 
and lovely as we shot down rapid after rapid; in many of 
which we had to pull for our lives, to keep out of the suction of the 
precipices, along whose base the breakers raged and foamed with 
overwhelming fury. Shortly before noon we come in sight of 
Escape Rapid of Franklin; and a glance at the overhanging cliffs 
told us that there was no alternative but to run down with full 
cargo. In an instant we were in the vortex ; and, before we were 
aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated rock, which the 
boiling surge almost concealed. To clear it on the outside was 
uo longer possible ; our only chance of safety was to run between 
it and the lofty eastern cliff. The word was passed, and every 
breath was hushed. A stream, which dashed down upon us over 
the brow of the precipice more than an hundred feet in height, 
mingled with the spray that whirled upwards from the rapid, 
forming a terrific shower-bath. The pass was about eight feet 
wide, and the error of a single foot on either side would have been 
instant destruction, As, guided by Sinclair’s consummate skill, 
the boat shot safely through those jaws of death, an involuntary 
cheer arose. Our next impulse was to turn round to view the 
fate of our comrades behind. They had profited by the peril we 
incurred, and kept without the treacherous rock in time. The 
waves there were still higher, and for a while we lost sight of our 
friends. When they emerged, the first object visible was the bow- 
man disgorging part of an intrusive wave which he had swallowed, 
and looking half-dr »wned.— Narrative of Discoveries on th: 
North Coast of America, by T. Simpson. 





